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VoL. I. 


AGRICULTURE. 


From the Columbian Telescope and Literary 
Compiler. 


On Wheel Carriages. 





We comply with the suggestion of a friend that 
we should devote a part of our Compiler to 
essays on experimental philosophy. For this 
purpose we have selected the following lecture 
on wheel carriages, by the very justly admired 

It will be seen that the writer’s 

ideas of carriage power are in opposition to 

the uniform practice of the past and present 


Ferguson. 


generations ; and his reasoning is so apparent, 

that we can only advocate the old method by 

the plea, that what always has been, must be 

right. We have seen carriages on Mr. F.’s 

construction (or with four small wheels) used 

in some of the northern towns for the trans- 
por‘ation of articles from street to street—the 
purpose to which our drays are applied—but 
we never inquired of their proprietors whether 
they possessed superior advantages. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s reasoning, we should think, can only 
be met by actual experiment; and if his mode 
of construction be found the best, the service 
rendered would add another chaplet to the 
wreath which already adorns his memory. The 
lecture is by no means abstruse ; but exhibits 
that plainness which distinguishes all the au- 
thor’s writings ; and will be found highly inte- 
resting by the majority of our readers. 

[ Ed. Telescope. 

The structure of wheel carriages is generally 
so well known, that it would be needless to de- 
scribe them. And, therefore, we shall only point 
out some inconveniences attending the common 
method of placing the wheels and loading the 
wagons. 

In coaches, and all other four-wheeled car- 
riages, the fore-whecls are made of a less size 
than the hind ones, both on account of turning 
short, and to avoid cutting the braces ;-other- 
wise the carriage would go much easier if the 
fore-wheels were as high as the hind ones, and 
the higher the better, because they would sink 
to less depths in little hollowings in the roads, 
and be the more easily drawn out of them. But 
carriers and coachmen give another reason for 
making the fore-wheels much lower than the 
hind wheels: merely, that when they are so, the 
hind-wheels help to push on the fore ones: 
which is too unphilosophical and absurd to de- 
serve a refutation, and yet for their satisfaction we 
shall show by experiment that it has no exist- 
ence but in their own imaginations. 

It is plain that the small wheels must turn as 
much oftener round than the great ones, as their 
circumferences are less. And therefore, when 
the carriage is loaded equally heavy on both 
axles, the fore axle must sustain as much more 
friction, and consequently wear dut as much 
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sooner, than the hind axle, as the fore wheels are 
less than the hind ones. But the great misfor- 
tune is, that all the carriers to a man do obsti- 
nately persist, against the clearest reason and de. 
monstration, in putting the heavier part of the 
load upon the fore axle of the wagen; which 
not only makes the friction greatest where 
it ought to be least, but also presses the fore 


less than the hind ones, are with so much the 
axles were equal. 


the wheel. Thus if we suppose the small wheel 
of a wagon to fall into a hole which is equal to 
the depth of the semidiameter of the wheel, and 
the wagon to be drawn horizontally along it is 
evident that a part of the small wheel will be 
drawn directly against the top of the hole ; - and 
therefore all the power of horses and men will 
not be able to draw it out, unless the ground 
gives way before it: whereas, if the hind whcel 
falls into such a hole, it sinks not near so deep 
in proportion to its semidiameter; and therefore 
that part of the large wheel will not be drawn 
directly, but obliquely, against the top of the 
hole and so will be easily got out of it. Add to 
this, that as a small wheel will often sink to the 
bottom of a hole, in which a great wheel will go 
but a very little way, the small wheels ought in 
all reason to be loaded with less weight than the 
great ones ; and then the heavier part of the load 
would be less jolted upward and downward, and 
the horses tired so much the less, as their draught 
raised the load to less height. 

It is true, that when the wagon road is much 
up hill, there may be danger in loading the hind 
part much heavier than the fore part; for then 
the weight would overhang the hind axle, espe- 
cially if the load be high, and endanger tilting 
up the fore wheels from the ground. 
case, the safest way would be to load it equally 
beavy on both axles: and then, as much more 
of the weight would be thrown upon the hind 
axle than upon the fore one, as the ground rises 
from a level below the carriage. 
seldom happens, and when it does, a small tem- 
porary weight laid upon the pole between the 


| 


weight might be thrown into the wagon when it 
comes to level ground ; it is strange that an ad- 
vantage so plain and obvious as would arise from 
loading the hind wheels heaviest, should not be 
laid hold of, by complying with this method. 

To confirm these reasonings by experiment, 


tore wheels 12 inches in diameter, and its hind 





ounces. Let this little carriage be loaded any 
how with weights, and have a small cord tied to 


wheels deeper into the ground than the hind 
wheels, notwithstanding the fore wheels being 


greater difficulty drawn out of a hole or over an 
obstacle, even supposing the weights on their 
For the difficulty, with equal 


weights, will be as the depth of the hole or 
height of the obstacle is to the semidiameter of 


In this 


But as this: 


horses would over-balance the danger, and this 


let a small model of a wagon be made, with its 


wheels 43, the whole model weighing about 20 


Nom. 52, 





zach of its ends, equally high from the ground it 
rests upon; and let it be drawn along a horizon- 
tal board, first by a weight in a scale hung to the 
cord at the fore part; the cord going over a 
pulley at the end of the board to facilitate the 
draught, and the weight just sufficient to draw it 
along. Then turn the carriage, and hang the 
scale and weight to the hind cord, and it will be 
found to move along with the same velocity as 
at first; which shows, that the power required 
to draw the carriage is the same, whether the 
great or small wheels are foremost; and there- 
fore the great wheels do not help in the least to 
push on the small wheels in the road. 

Hang the scale to the fore cord, and place the 
fore wheels (which are the small ones) in two 
holes, cut three eight parts of an inch deep into 
the board ; then put a weight of 32 ounces into 
the carriage, over the fore axle, and an equal 
weight over the hind one; this done, put 44 
ounces into the scale, which will be just suffi- 
cient to draw out the fore wheels; but if this 
weight be taken out of the scale, and one of 16 
ounces pvt into its place, if the hind wheels are 
placed in the holes, the 16 ounce weight will 
draw them out; which is little more than a third 
part of what was necessary to draw out the fore 
wheels. This shows, that the larger the wheels 
are, the less power will draw the carriage, espe- 
cially on rough ground. 

Put 64 ounces over the axle of the hind 
wheels, and 32 over the axle of the fore ones, in 
the carriage; and place the fore wheels in the 
holes; then put 38 ounces into the scale, which 
will just draw out the fore wheels; and when the 
hind ones come to the hole, they will find but 
little resistance, because they sink but a little 
way into it. 

But shift the weights in the carriage, by puf- 
ting the 32 ounces upon the hind axle, and the 
64 ounces upon the fore one ; and place the fore 
wheels in the holes: then, if 76 ounces be put 
into the scale, it will be found no more than suf- 
ficient to draw out these wheels; which is dou- 
ble the power required to draw them out, when 
the lighter part of the load was put upon them ; 
which is a plain demonstration of the absurdity 
of putting the heaviest part of the load in the fore 
part of the wagon. 

Every one knows what an outcry was made by 
the generality, if not the whole body, of the car- 
riers, against the broad wheel act; and how hard 
it was to persuade them to comply with it, even 
though the government allowed them to draw 
with more horses, and carry greater loads than 
usual. Their principal objection was, that as a 
broad wheel must touch the ground in a great 
many more points than a narrow wheel, the fric- 
tion must of course be just so much the greater ; 
and consequently, there must be so many more 
horses than usual, to draw the wagon. I believe 
that the majority of people were of the same 
opinion, not considering, that if the whole weighs 
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of the wagon and load mi! bears upon a greatjalong, but also part of its weight to bear ; whichjwas passing under my eye, and of the iniorma- 
many points, each sustains a proportionably lessj\ires them sooner and makes them grow muchition given me by the people of the dairy, and 
degree of weight and iriction, (han when it bearsjstiffer in their hams than they would be if theyjwhen I returned to my lodgings at Milan at 
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only upon a few points; so that what is wantin 
in one, is made up in the other; and therefor 
will be just equal under equal degrees of weigh’. 
as may be shown by the fuilowin. plain and easy 
experiment. 

Let one end of a piece of packthread be fasten 
ed to a brick, and the other end to a common 
scale for holding weights: then, having laid the 
brick edgewise ona table, and let the scale hang 
under the edge of the table, put as much weigh: 
Into the scale as will jus! draw the brick along 
the table. Then taking back the brick to its 
former place, lay it flat on ihe table, and leave it 
to be acted upon by the same weight in a scale 
as before, which will draw it along with the same 
ease as whenit lay uponitsedge In the former 
case, the brick may be considered as a narrow 
wheel on the ground, and in the latter as the broad 
wheel.. And since the brick is drawn along with 
equal ease, whether its broad side or narrow edge 
touches the table, it shows that a broad wheel 
might be drawn along the ground with the same 
ease as a narrow one, (supposing them equaliy 
heavy) even though they should drag, and no: 
roll; as they go along. 

As narrow wheels are always sinking into the 
ground, especially when the heaviest part of the 
load lies upon them, they must be considered as 
going constantly up hill, even on level ground. 
And their sides must sustain a great deal of 
friction by rubbing against the ruts*made by 
them. But both these inconveniences are avoid- 
ed by broad wheels; which, instead of cutting 
and ploughing up the roads, roll them smooth, 
and harden them; as experience testifies in 
places where they have been used, especially ei- 
ther on wettish or sandy ground ; though after all 
it must be confessed, that they will not do in stiff 
clayed cross roads, because they would soon ga- 
ther up as much clay as would be almost equal 
to the weight of an ordinary load. 


If the wheels were always to go upon smooth 
and level ground, the best way would be to make 
the spokes perpendicular to the naves, that is, to 
stand at right angles to the axles ; because they 
would then bear the weight of the load perpen- 
dicularly, which is the strongest way for wood. 
But because the ground is generally uneven, one 
wheel often falls into a cavity or rut when the 
other does not; and then it bears much more of] 
the weight than the other does; in which case, 
concave or dishing wheels are best, because 
when one falls into a rut, and the other keeps 
npon high ground, the spokes become perpendi- 
cular in the rut, and therefore have the greatest 


strength when the obliquity of the load throws/Pickering turned to his next neighbour, and giv- 


most of its weight upon them; while those on the 
high ground have less weight to bear, and there- 
fore need not be at their full strength. So that 


the usual way of making the wheels concave is| 


by much the best. 


If there be some advantage from small fore 
Wheels, on account of the carriage turning more 
easily and short than it can be made to do when 


they are large: there is at least as great a dis- 
advantage attending them, which is, that as their 
axle is below the leve! of the horse’s breast, the 





drew on a level with the fore axle. 


And for thi 
reason we find coach horses soon become unfit 
for riding. So that on all accounts it is plain, 
that the fore wheels of all carriages ought to be 
so high, as to have their axles even with the 
breast of the horses; which would not only give 
the horses a fair draught, but likewise keep them 
longer fit for drawing the carriage. 


On Parmesan Cheese. 


The reader will recollect that Mr. Pickering 
made some remarks-on the making of Parmesan 
cheese, as gathered from a conversation with Mr. 
Jefferson, respecting his travels in Europe, when 
ine was there as minister from the United States 
tothe French court. We now submit the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Jefferson himself, with 
an extract from his travelling notes, detailing his 
observations on the subject. The young reader 
will be at no loss to extract the moral conveyed 
y the example of these eminent men, who in 
i\ue midst of public duties of the highest political 
importance, have never thought it too much con- 
descension, to turn aside when opportunities oc- 
curred, to treasure up any sort ot useful infor- 
mation which might enable them to contribuie 
to the private comforts and unostentatious plea- 
sures of domestic life. 
From a highly accomplished gentleman and 
scholar, who once filled a high station in the go- 
vernment and is now a zealous ayriculturist, we 
heard an anecdote illustrative of the idea, we 
would here convey, which because it struck us 
as highly honourable to our country, and credita- 
ble to the parties, we may be excused for rela- 
ting. 

This gentleman was entertaining a large din- 
ner party, amongst them all the foreign ministers 
and many of the most distinguished members of 
Congress, at the time, with others, Mr. Picker- 
ing and Mr. Hillhouse. The host gave the tone 
and direction to the conversation of the company, 
and after dwelling for some time on scientific and 
literary subjects, in which farmers Hilihouse and 
Pickering, bore a conspicuous and honourable 
part, he led them to discourse on agriculture— 
when it came out to the utter surprise of many of 
the company, more especially the foreign minis- 
ters, that these two venerable gentlemen actually 
participated in the manual! labour of almost every 
operation on their farms. To dissipate all uncer- 
tainty on a matter that seemed so inconsistent 
with the usual habits of menin their station, Mr. 


ing him his hand, he no longer doubted. 


Monticello, Feb. 24th, 1820. 
Ma. SKINNER, 

Sir—A low state of health renders writing|ty the “ Columbian Magazine” but it does not 
slow, laborious and painful; but a friend has aid-|that we can discover contain any thing on this 
ed me by copying from my travelling notes the subject. In“ The Pr inciples and Practice of Ag- 
method of making Parmesan cheese, which you riculture,” we find the subjoined article, which 


night, I wrote them at full length. 


Soon after my return to America in 1789, or 
a year or two after, I saw in some periodical 
publication, an account of the making Parmesan 
cheese, furnished by Dr. Franklin, on the infor- 
tion of some person, who appeared to be weli in- 
formed. I remarked in it several particulars, 
which I had omitted to note, which I recollected 
to be true, and several particulars omitted which 
I had noted and knew to be true, and thought the 
two accounts would be useful supplements to 
each other; there were two periodical works ap- 
pearing at that time, to one of which I know 
that Dr. Franklin furnished some papers: these 
were Carey’s Museum, and the American Ma- 
yazine, it was probably in one of these but pos- 
sibly in some other, for I have no recollection 
exactly of the work in which I saw it, but it is 
well worth inquiry.* I return the letter of Mr. 
Pickering,f and salute you wita esteem and res- 
pect. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Rozzano. Parmesan Cheese.—lIt is supposed 
this was formerly made at Parma, and took its 
name thence, but none is made there now, it is 
made through all the country extending from 
Milan 150 miles. ihe most about Lodi; the 
making of butter being connected with that of 
cheese, both must be described together, There 
are in the stables I saw, 85 cows, fed on hay and 
grass, not on grain. They are milked twice in 
the twenty-four hours, ten cows yielding at the 
two milkings a brenta of milk, which is twenty- 
four of our gallons. The night’s milk is scum« 
med on the morning at day break; when the 
cows are milked again, and the new milk mixed 
with the old; in three hours the whole mass is 
scummed a second time, the milk remaining in 
a kettle for cheese, and the cream being put into 
a cylindrical churn, shaped like a grind stone— 
eighteen inches radius and fourteen inches thick. 
m this churn there are three staves pointing in- 
wardly endwise to break the current of the milk, 
through its centre passes an iron axis, with a han- 
dle at each end, it is turned about an hour and 
a half, by two men, untl the butter is produc- 
ed, then they pour off the buttermilk and put in 
some water, which they agitate backwards and 
forwards about a minute, and pour it off; they 
take out the butter, press it with their hands in- 
to loaves, and stamp it, it has no other washing. 
Sixteen American gallons of milk, yield fifteen 
pounds of butter, which sells at twenty-four sous 
the pound. 


* In Carey’s Museum of 1788, we find some 
remarks on cheese making in general, which 
were probably communicated by Dr. Franklin, 
but nothing about Parmesan cheese in particu- 
lar ; we have not been able to find the “ Ame- 
rican Magazine.” There is in the Baltimore libra- 





requested. 
1 attended at a dairy at Rozzano, from sunrise 


herses hot only have the loaded carriage to draw|to sunset, made short notes on the spot of what 


we publish to be read in connexion with Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s notes. 


t Published in the Farmer, page 364. 
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Tie milk which aster being scummed as be 
fore, had been put into a copper kettle, receives 
its due quantity of rennet, and is gently warmed 
if the season requires it, in about four hours it be- 
comes a slip; then the whey begins to separate, 
a little of it is taken out, the curd is then tho- 
roughly broken by a machine like a chocolate 
mill, a quarter of an ounce of saffron is put to 7 
brent@ of milk to give colour to the cheese. The 
kettle is then moved over the hearth and heated 
by a quick fire, till the curd is hard enough, be- 
ing broken into small lumps by continual stir 
ring; it is moved off the fire, most of the whey 
taken out, the curd compressed into a globe by 


the hand, a linen cloth slipped under it, and it is| 


drawn out in that; a loose hoop is then laid on 
a bench, and the curd wrapped in the linen, is 
put into the hoop; it isa little pressed by the 
hand, the hoop drawn tight and made fast; a 
board two inches thick is laid on it, and a stone on 
that of about twenty pounds weight; in an hour 
the whey is run off and the cheese finished.— 
They sprinkle a little salt on it every other day 
in summer, and every day in winter for 6 weeks 
Seven brentas of milk make a cheese of filiy Ib. 
which requires six months to ripen, and is then 
dried to forty-five pounds, it sells on the spot for 
88 fs. the hundred pound: there are now 150 
cheeses in this dairy, they are vineteen inches 
diameter and six inches thick;-they make a 
cheese a day in summer, and two in three days, 
or one in two days in winter. 


The whey is put back into the kettle, the but- 
termilk poured into it, and of this they make a 
poor cheese for the country people, the whey of 
thisis given to the hogs. Enght men suffice to 
keep the cows and do all the business of this 
dairy. Mascarponi, a kind of curd, is made by 
pouring some buttermilk into cream, which is 


- thereby curdled, and is then pressed in a linen 


cloth. 

The ice houses at Rozzano are dug about fif- 
teen feet deep, and twenty feet diameter, and 
poles are driven down all round, a conical thatch 
ed roof is then put over them fifteen feet high, 
pieces of wood are laid at bottom to keep the ice 
eut of the water which drips from it, and goes off, 
by a sink; straw is laid on this wood, and then 
the house filled with ice, always putting straw 
between the ice and the walls’ and covering ulti- 
mately with straw, about a third is lost by melt- 
ing; snow gives the most delicate flavour to 
creams ; but ice is the most powerful congealer 
and lasis longest ; a tuft of trees surrounds these 
ice houses. 





Account of the making of Parmesan Cheese. 
By Mr. Zappo, of Milan, in answer to queries by 
Arthur Young, Esq. 

From the middle of April, or sooner if possi- 


‘hem, No owner wilh leave his catile without 
great cause, in uncovered places at night. [i 
happens only to the shepherds from tne Alps, 
when they pass, because it is impossible to find 
stables for all their cattle. Fora dairy farm of 
100 cows, which yields daily a cheese weighing 
70 or 75 Ib. of 28 ounces, are wanted 1090 per- 
ticas of land. Of these about 800 are standing 
meadows, the other 200 are in cultivation for 
corn and grass fields in rotation. Those that are 
in milk are milked morning and evening, with 
exception of such as are near calving. 


The 100 cows ferm a dairy farm of a good 
large cheese: it is reckoned that 80 are in milk, 
and twenty with calves sucking or near calving. 
They reckon one with the other about 32 bocca 
lis of 32 oz. of milk. Such isthe quantity for a 


9 “s° =: 3 , : 
pease of shout: 70 th. of 380s. Shey jom the points on cach side, began to break exactly all 


evening with the morning milk, because it is 
fresher than it was that of the morning and eve- 


veing Withdraws iio) Cie are, the foreinan put 
into it the rupnet which they prepare in smail 
bails of one ounce each, turning the ball in his 
nand which be alway kept in the milk entirely 
covered, and after it was perfectly dissolved, he 
covered the boiler to keep the miik defended 
that it might not siffer from the coldness of the 
season, particularly as it was a windy day. I 
went then to look on the man that was making 
mascarponics, kc. and then we went twice te 
examine if the milk was sufficiently coaguia- 
ted. Ac the 18 hours, according to the Italian 
clocks, or noon, the true manufaciory of cheese 
beyan. The milk was coagulated in a manner 
to be taken from ihe boiler in pieces frem the 
surface. The toreman with a stick that had 18 
points, or ratner nine small pieces of wood fixed 
by their middle in the end of it, and forming nine 


the coagulated milk, and did continue to do so 
for more tnan haif an hour, from time to time 





ning of the same day, for the morning milk would 
be twenty-four hours oid, when the next morn- 
ing the cheesesiould be made. From the evening 
milk all the cream possible is taken away for but- 
ter mascarponi, (cream cheese) &c. The miik 
of the morning ought to be skimmed slightly — 
but every one skims as much cream as he can. 
The butter is soid on the spo' immediately at 24 
sous: the cheese at about 28 sous. The butter 
losesnothing in weight, the cheese loses one third 


examining it to sceits state. He ordered to renew 
toe fire and tour fuggots of willow branches were 
lused all at once, he turned the boiler that the 
fire might act: and then the underman began te 


work in the milk witha stick like the above, but 





only with four small sticks at the top, forming 8 
‘points, four at each side, a span long each point. 
In a quarter of an hour the foreman mixed in 
the builer the proper quantity of saffron, and the 
milk was all in knobs, and finer grained than be- 


of it, ig subject to heat, and requires expenses of 
service, attention, wareliouses, &c. betore it is, 
sold; and a man ia two hours, makes 45 or 50 


fove, by the effect of turning and breaking the 
coagulation, or curd, continually. Every moment 
‘the fire was renewed or fed but with a faggot only 


pound of butter that is soid directly. However, 
it isnot possible to leave much cream in the miik 
to make [.cdesan cheese, called grained cheese : 
because if it is too rich it does not last long, anu 
it is necessary to consume it while young and 
sound. 


«“ Parmesan or Lodesan cheese is made every 
day in the year wit): one |.undred cows. In win- 
ter however, the miik being less in quantity, the 
cheese is of lesser weight, bul certainly more de- 
licate. The morning of the third of March, 
1786, I have seen the whole operation, having 
gone on purpose to the spot to see the wiole 
work from beginning to the end. ~ At 16 Italian 
hours, or ten in ‘he morning, according to the 
northern way to account hours, the skimming of, 
that morning’s milk, gathered only two hours 
beforey was finished. I did meanwhile examine 
the boiler or pot. At the top it was eight feet, 
(English) diameter or thereabout ; and about five 
feet three inches deep, made like a bell and nar- 
rowing towards the bottom to about two and one 
half feet. They joined the cream produced that 
morning with the other produced by the milk of 
the evening before. That produced by the last 
milk was double in quantity to that of the morn- 
ing milk, because it had the whole night to unite 





nd that of the morning had only two hours to do 


‘mind when the grain begins to take a consist- 
ence. When it comes to tiis state, the boiler is 
turned from the fire, and the underman immedi- 


ple, the cows are sent to pasture in the meadowsiit, in which it could not separate much. Of the 
till the end of November usually. When the sea-|cream, some was destined to make mascarpo- 
sunis past and the snow comes they are put intojnies, (cream cheese,) and they put the rest into 
stables for the whole winter and fed with hay.—j|the machine for making butter. Out of the milk 
Between nine and ten in the morning the cowsjof the evening before and of that morning, that 
are sent to water, and then to the pastures, where|was all put together after skimming, they took 
they remain four or five hours at most, and at 3jand put into the boiler 272 boccali, and they 
or 40’clock are driven to the stables, if the sea-|put under it two faggots of wood ; which being 


son is fresh, or under porticoes if hot ; where forjburnt, were sufficient to give the milk a warmth 


fhe night a convenient quantity of hay is givena little superior to lukewarm. Then the boiler 


at a time, to continue it regular. The milk was 


never heated much, nor does it hinder 1o keep 


the hand in it to know the fineness of the grain, 
which refines continually by the stick-work of the 
underman. It is of the greatest consequence to 


ately takes out the whey, putting it into proper 
receivers. In that manner the grain subsides to 


ithe bottom of the boiler; and leaving only in it 
whey enough to keep the grain covered a little, 
the foreman extending himself as much as he 


can over and in the boiler unites with bis hands 
the grained milk making like a body of paste of 
it. Then a large piece of linen is run by him un- 
der that paste, while another man keeps the four 
corners of it, and the whey is directly put again 
into the boiler, by which is facilitated the means 
of raising the paste that is taken out of the boiler, 
and put for one quarter of an hour into the ro- 
ceiver where the whey was put before, in the 
same linen it was taken from the boiler; which 
boiler is turned again directly on the fire, to ex- 
tract the mascarpa (whey cheese) which is a se- 
cond product eaten by poor people. After the 
paste remained for a quarter of an hour in that 
receiver, it was taken out and turned into the 
wooden form, called sassena, without any thing 
else made than the rotundity, having neither tor 
nor bottom. Immediately after having turned it 


wood like a cheese on it, putting and increasing 
gradually weights on it, which serve to force out 
the remnant of the whey ; and in the evening the 
cheese so formed is carried into the warehouse, 





where after twenty-four hours they begin to give 
the salt. It remains in that warehouse for fifteto 


into that round wooden form, they put a piece of 
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or twenty days, but in summer only from eight 
to twelve days. Meanvhile the air and salt form 
the crust to it; and then it is carried into another 
warehouse for a different service. In the second 
warehouse they turn every day all the cheeses; 
that are not older than six months; and after- 
wards it is enough if they are only turned every, 
48 or 60 hours, keeping them clean in particular 
of that bloom which is inevitable to them, and 


household goddesses, (in this respect our only 
oracles) are, and indeed ought to be consulted on 
so great a change in family economy ; you will 
will render great service, my dear sir, by adding 
to this scrap of mine, in judge Cooper’s paper, 
which I have quoted. It will there be found that 
the substitution of chicory for coffee, constitutes: 
but part of its value ; the leaf as a green food, or 
for hay, yields an almost incredible crop, and of 





I now place it in your hands, upon express con- 
ditions, that you will print one half sheet with 
these tables, with as large type as the half sheet 
will admit of to include all the calculations; that 
you will page it in a form which will enable your 
subscribers to fold the paper in the manner of a 
small pocket almanac, that you will send to each 
of your subscribers one of these copies ; and last- 
ly, that you will return to me the manuscript, to- 


which, if neglected, turns musty, and causes the|so excellent a quality, as to be greedily devouredigether with two printed copies, stitched in stiff 


cheese to acquire a bad smell. 
because it is a province watered, has a greai| 


The Lodesan,y cattle of all kinds—under the impression that}marble covers, in t! 


you will publish the paper alluded to,* I shall) 


form of small almanacs.* 
You will also receive twenty-seven pods of the 


deal of meadows and abounds with cows, its pro-jclose my remarks on the chicory, and proceed toGuilandinia Dioica, (Hardy Bundoch, or Ken- 


duct being mosily in cheese, butter, &c. 


ever the province of Pavia makes a great deal of|the last year, of some value to be known, if thejdock. 


How-ja fact which took place at my plantation during'tucky Coffee tree,) commonly called the Bon- 


The wood is hard and very coarse grain- 


that cheese ; and we Milanese do likewise thejconclusion drawn from it be a correct one ; if notied, and I should suppose it a durable forest. It 


| 

same from the side of Porte Tosa, Romana, Ti 

cinese and Vercilino, because we have fine mea- 

dows and dairy farms. | 

[ Forsyth’s “ Principles and Practice of Agri- 
culture. | 


For the American Farmer. 


ON CHICORY AND POT LIQUOR. 


The former as a substitute for coffee—the latter 
a cure for the pip, in poultry. 
Winehester, March 10, 1820. 


Dear Sir, 

In contributing my testimony in favour of the 
chicory or succory root, (chicorium intubus) as 
a partial substitute for coffee, it is not pretended 
that I shall communicate to your readers any 
new discovery ; but at this time of general cala- 
mity produced by the very limited circulation of 
money, and when prudence and wisdom call for 
economy and retrenchment, and when all other 
remedies for the disease have been denounced 
as totally ineffectual, I hope to be excused by my 
countrymen, in an attempt to revive an old dis- 
covery, which I am strongly indueed to believe 
will save some millions to the citizens of the U. 
States, although it may diminish the revenue of 
the government. A neighbour, Mr.R. Heterick, 
had without my knowledge, procured from my 
gardener some roots of the chicory, and prepar- 
ed it according to the direction of judge Cooper, 
to be found in the first vol. page 326, of his em- 
porium of arts and sciences, and surprised me 
this morning, with a visit to breakfast, bringing 
with him the chicory in pieces, and one third of 
its weight in burnt coffee; my wife was such an 
énfidel to its qualities, as a substitute for coffee, 
or even a partial one, that she at first opposed the 
grinding of it in our coffee mill, adding, that none 
of us would drink it after it was made. Mr. Hete- 
rick’s assurance however, that he had used it in 
his family, and that all were pleased with it, to- 
gether with her confidence in his taste and judg- 
ment, superadded to my advice, induced her to 
yield to the experiment ; what was our surprise 
at breakfast to find, notwithstanding the prejudi- 
ces to be inferred from what has been stated, 
that she at once became a convert tothe opinion 
in which Mr. Heterick and myself had united, 
that we never had drank better if as good coffee 
~ at any time or place. I should not have troubled 


no injury will result from repeating the experi- 
ment. My manager has lived with me ten years, 
and near the house where his wife raised chick- 
ens, turkeys, &c.-—the land has been long clear- 
ed, it is generally, if not universally true, that 
poultry on old farms are subject tothe pip ; until 
last year the manager’s wife had been always un- 
successful in raising chickens, particularly in con- 
sequence of this fatal malady; last spring and 
summer she was astonished to find, out of how 
many dozen I don’t now recollect, that she had 
not lost one by that disorder, and ascribes it ex- 
clusively to their drinking pot liquor. I asked 
her if her success might not have been attribu- 
ted to the drought? or some other cause, her re- 
ply was, that whilst she had lived on the farm, 
there had been some years nearly as dry as the 
last, (for we were more seasonable than some of 
our Neighbours) and by means of boarding many 
workmen and having a profusion of pot liquor, 
always accessible to the poultry, and observing 
them to use it freely, she had no doubt that this 
was the cause of their unusual health. I repeat 
that the experiment will be perfectly innocent, 
and if it should result in being a complete reme- 
dy to disengage the wormt (supposed to be the 
cause of the pip) from the throat of the fowl, 
much good will have been done by the commu- 
nication of the fact. 

Respectfully yours, 

H. HOLMES. 


* It shall be done hereafter. Ed, Am. Far. 
+ Speaking of the worm induces us to suppose 
that judge Holmes means the gapes not the pip. 
Ibid. 


For the American Farmer. 


On Chesnuts, Locusts, &c. 


[ Useful and interesting remarks on the measure- 
ment of land, the coffee nut tree, grafting 
hickory nuts, chesnuts, &c. &c. On budding, 
in general, and a comparison of fences, of dif- 
ferent kinds, with observations on planting 
chesnuts and locusts. } 

Mr. Skinner,—With this you will receive a 
manuscript table of squares in an acre of land. 
from one to forty feet, and which I hope you will 
find correct. 

I had so frequently in the course of agricultu- 
ral and planting experiments to make these cal 

culations that about the year 1796, I determined 








you with so minute a detail of circumstances, but 


ween due to the introduction of this 


the chicory into families, and the 


to complete a table, which should be alway: 
Feady. 


is a quick grower, but not very ornamental, and 
apt to throw out suckers at a considerable dis- 
tance from the tree. 

I also enclose to you a few seed of a clover, 
brought from Italy by Mr. Hand, from Chester- 
town, and presented to me by Dr. James M. An- 
derson, of that place, who has ascertained that it 
is a perennial plant, extremely luxuriant and pro- 
ductive, possessing this advantage over our clo- 
vers, that it arrives at perfection the first sum- 
mer after the spring seeding. If I am not mis- 
taken it grows in the vicinity of Naples. I will 
thank you to forward tu the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of South Carolina, at Charleston, in your own 
name the few seed folded for them, and when 
you have ascertained the true character and name 
of this plant let us hear from you. 

In answer to “ A Subscriber.”’in No. 50, I can 
inform him, that neither walnuts or mulberries, 
will take by grafting or inoculating. In these 
arts I consider myself an adept, but after experi- 
menting for forty years, I have never succeeded 
in one instance. Iam of opinion they can only 
be propagated by seeds, layers, or inarching.— 
Let me recommend to all who are in the practice 
of budding, to wrap with coarse strong woollen 
yarn, doubled and twisted, such as is used for the 
coarsest negroes stockings. It is not only neces- 
sary that the end should be made tight, but that 
the air should be excluded from the cut; the 
yarn wraps closer and neater than any other 
string, and will yield a Jittle to the growth of the 
stock; let me also add, that i never take the 
wood from the bud... 

Of the Jugluses Regia, most improperly call- 
ed English wainut, I have two favourite young 
trees. I met with the nuts on a huckster’s stall, 
in Philadelphia, they were quite as large as any 
two American nuts which I ever saw, and at the 
same time with a thinner shell—they came from 
France, perhaps you can influence some public 
spirited merchant to import these fine nuts from 
Bordeaux. 

I also have two trees of the large Spanish 
Chesnut, one the size of a man’s wrist. Their 
growth is quicker than our native chesnut, and 
near Wilmington, Delaware, some have produc- 
ed fruit, but if I am to judge from the specimen 
sent me, the fruit is not so large as the imported. 
Who has succeeded in grafting or budding ches- 
nuts? 

A few words on fencing. Circumstanced as 
Mr. Holmes is, Ae may find it advantageous to 


* This shall be attended to. 





Ed. Am, Far. 


u 
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erect stone fences. Of this article to my sorrow 
I do not own any, but I am the proprietor of ex- 
tensive and admired thorn hedges: objections 
offer to both stone and thorn enclosures. Rats, 
mice, and ground squirrels, are the steady inha- 
bitants of the former, and the latter require con- 


sink, are as fresh as if just taken from the tree. 
You shall be informed of my success, 
Your obedient servant, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


ss 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


stant care and attention to lay, trim, dress up|QOn Hedging, No. “i, and last. 


banks, and grub up briars and intruding wood, 
sown there by birds. Without this neat care they 
become ragged, and hogs and cattle find passa- 
ges through them. The-di “tion of a post and 


[Continued from page 404.] 
By Cares Kink, or Detaware. 
As a comparative view was given in number 


rail fence made from red or black oak rails and|44, of the Farmer—I had not intended to have 


white oak posis, cannot be relied upon after ele- 
ven years, and is an expensive fence to erect; a 
five rail fence of rails and ppsts, from chesnut and 
locust, is perhaps the — and best of all fen- 
ces, but if you have the nfaterials to purchase, it 
will be like the Indian’s gun, 

If a man of fortune and taste, is desirous to 
embellish a favourite spot without regard to cost, 
I advise him to make all his enclosures of post 
and rail, but if the proprietor of an extensive 
farm, wishes to be upon good terms with his 
neighbours, to sleep quietly in his bed, and to 
sell much with the least cost, let him stick to the 
substantial and old fashioned worm fence ; a fence 
which requires but little skill to erect, can be 
made from the most dissorted materials; is most 
easily repaired and can be as easily removed, ei- 
ther to change the form of the fields, to plough 
up and remove the rich soil of the headland, or 
for the purpose of removing briars, &c. Make a 
worm fence from young chesnut timber, and 
give good size to the rails, and it will not be un- 
reasonable to allow thirty years duration for such 
a fence. 

Every farmer however, should appropriate a 
certain portion of land for chesnut and locust— 
and ifonce growing and enclosed, they are plant- 
ed for endless time, for if cut at the proper season 
the tree is certainly renewed with increased 


vigour. 


At fifteen feet apart, ten acres will containicession of oak, the common 


1930 chesnut trees, the growth from the nut is 
indeed slow, and perhaps it will require 20 years 


to give you two rails from each tree, but the suc-!years. - - - 


ceeding twenty years will as certainly give you 
eight rails from each stump, or 15440 rails.— 
They will however grow just as well at ten feet 
apart, and of course at the same periods, give 
you 8,700 and 34,800 rails. 

~ An acre of locusts at six feet distance, will 
give you 1210 trees, or 6050 trees for five acres; 
but as chesnut does not require the best land, 
locust must have land of good quality, rather 
low, but not wet, and if light as well as rich, all 
the better. The advantage of planting at six 
feet must be manifest. They are drawn up 
straight, and the nourishment which forms in- 
numerable useless branches when growing on 
fence rows, is thrown into tall trees suitable for 


you have trees growing, besides a great number 
of tops suitable for rails, as well as the most 
lasting crotches, always useful upon a farm, you 
may cut every 10th year. 


made further calculations respecting rail fences, 
and live ones; but some of my neighbours prac- 
tical hedgers, seemed desirous the subject should 
be carried to the extent of some of our small 
farms at least. 

As farms are divided amongst heirs by virtue 


of our state laws, many of them are now not more 


than from one to two hundred acres. 

We shall take one of a hundred acres as a rule 
to try the difference of expense in making the 
first fence of each kind, supposing it without 
fence: according to our mode, it would be di- 
vided into ten acre fields, say ten divisions in- 
cluding wood land, which must also be enclosed, 
would take 2500 pannels of post and rail fence, 
at 75 cents, amount to $1875 for the enclosing 
and dividing 100 acres, noailowance for half the 
line fence maintained by adjoining neighbours : 
because the homestead and the public roads, 
would in nine cases out of ten, cause more fenc- 
ing to the owner than half his lines. 

The live fence agreeable to the foregoing es- 
timate of $24 75 for 60 perches, would amount 
to $1031 for the finished hedge, at seven years 
cld, leaving a balance in favour of the hedge, as 
ollows: 
$1875 

1031 


Rail fences, 
Thorn hedge, 





Six wooden fences in suc-) Balance § 844 
in favour hedg- 
kind, in our best farming land, | ing producing 
would not last more than 100 | an interest of 
$ 1875 >$50 64 cts. an- 
6 | nually, which in 
one century a- 
Cost of Fences in one mounts to $5,- 
century, Dr. - $ 11,250 | 640. 


Note. The balance in favour of live fences at 
the end of seven years, enclosing a farm of one 
hundred acres, would be eight hundred and forty 
four dollars ; a handsome thing for a young far- 
mer to receive $60 64 cts. intefést upon annual- 
ily, to aid in other improvements. On the 
other hand the decay of wooden fences would be 
gradually adding to his burtkens undiscovered, 





lifetime $5,625 ; these are considerations worth 
paying some attention to. 

The annual trimming of hedges, is considered 
not to exceed the repairs of the wooden fences, 





I have commenced my chesnut planting injaccording to the best of my judgment, in expense. 


boxes, made of the coarsest materials; of the 


chesnuts which I barreled up with dry sand, ajted several practical men on this head, and they 
great many float and are thrown away, such as'all agree with me in my calculation. 


I have since making the above estimate, consul- 





The oniy question is duradility; which is 
thrown in the opposite scale at randum. I feel 
less doubt the longer ny experience continues ; 
my inquirics of Europeans on that head, have 
been satisfied, so far as memory and records can 
shed light on the subject ; one instance of 300 
years is quoted, another of 600, in the writings 
belonging to land Titles, these remained good 
hedges wren my informants saw them. 

This part of the subject, requires all the light 
that can be had to remove doubts; [ hope it will 
not be withheid by those in possession of any 
thing further, to satisfy doubts that may yet re- 
main. 





ON € LAN a | SHES, 
USED AS A MANURE, 
One of the most valuable discuverics that ever 
has been made in Agriculture. 
Catiy, January 28th, i815. 
Having had occasion for some years past to go 
repeatedly to treland, I was struck with the 
method adopted in some parts of that country of 
burning clay, and making use of the ashes in 
preference to lime, of which there is such abun- 





idance. The method also adopted of causing the 


clay; just as it is dug out of the ground, without 
the assistance of one combustible, and without 


\preparation of any sort, to burn of itself, arrested 


lmy attention ; and having witnessed the crops of 
wheat and corn of every description, as well 
as flax and potatoes, luxuriant almost beyond 
credibility, produced from stiff clay soils, without 
the aid of any other manure than ashes so ob- 
tained, I determined to make the experiment at 
home; and accordingly on my return, I com- 
menced operations, and have practised the burn 
ing of sub-soil for three years, with the greatest 
success. I wasat first puzzled for want of clay 
but I hit upon a vein or bed of tenacious sub-soil, 
partly tile and partly clay, which answers the 
purpose quite well, thoughI do not apprehend 
it isso good as clay. The ashes I have hitherto 
applied solely to the production of turnips, but 
within the last ten days, I have laid nearly 500 
cart loads on grass lands, as a top dressing; my 
turnip crop from ashes have far exceeded any 
thingof the kind in this neighbourhood.I was twice 
in London in the course of last summer harvest, 
and on my way toand from town, I saw no tur- 
nips superior, hardly any equal to my crop, 
though I passed through Berwickshire and 
Northumberland. Last season by way of expe- 
riment, I manured part of a turnip field with 
well rotted stable dung, which was ploughed in 
the same day it was Jaid out, the remainder wiih 
ashes ;—the seed which was of ihe yellow field 





to say nothing about the consumption of timber,|sort, was sown on the same day: that sown onthe 
that would be accumulating in value, and at thejashes sprung up much earlier than that on the 
close of one century, would bring his farm injdung, continued more vigorous during the sea- 
posts. With proper care, I will ensure to youjdebt $11 250 or half that sum at the end of fifty 
at the end of 15 years, as many prime posts asiyears, which might be probably within his own 


son, and when I pulled them lately, the turnips 
produced from the ashes, were more than double 
the size of those from the dung. | regret that 
I did not weigh the produce of each, but I have 
marked off a square chain of Swedish, which 
I mean to weigh, to ascertain the produce per 
acre, 

Excepting myself no person has hitherto prac- 
tised the burning clay or sub-soil in this country, 
till last season, when I prevailed on Mr. John 
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Wallace, in Tougiiand Paris:, t» ty toe cxp -jraised in height, always taking care to have Ita! 
riment. Though it was about the begiining otjicast 18 inches higher than the top of the clay, 
May, before the burning commenced, yet Mr.for the purpose of keeping the wind from acting 
Wallace obtained as many ashes as manured 20)0n the fire. When the fire burns through the 
acres. Notwithstanding the turnips were laterjouter wall, which it often dovs, particularly when 
of being sown than usu.l, and were ‘oo long injthe top is overloaded with clay, the breach mus 
being hoed, Mr Walisce obtained tor ‘hem the|be stopped up immediaely, which con only bx 
second premium for green crop, from the agri |e fectually done by bunkdiog another sod wai: 
cultural socicty in the Stewariry, and since thei|from the foundation, opposite te it, and the sods) 
time, the Highiand Society, have awarded himjtiat formed that part of the first wall are soon} 
their first premium. Mr. Wellace has a con-reduced to ashes. The wall can be raised as 
siderabie quan ity of ashes on land for his Swed-|high as may be convenient to throw on the clay, 
ish turnips this season, and he means to have — the kiln may be increased 'o any size, by 
least 60 acres of turnips from as :es. So fully/forming a new wall when the previous one is 
5 P 
convinced is be of the superior efficacy of cloy|burnt through. 1 have had kilns so wide as te 
| 
ashes, that he has repeatedly declared to m»j2fford space for a horse and cart to turn on them ; 
he would not now be at the trouble of c.rungjbut when they are so broad, u requires the 
dung from Kirkcudbright to his farm, thoueh)workmen, to walk onthe top of them, when feed- 
5 K 
only one mile and a haif distan , even if he werejing with clay, which I would not tr ommend, 











to get the dung in as a present. 
clay has cost me one shilling per cart ioad.—| 


Mr. Wailace laid on at first 45 cart loads to the! 


acre, and diminished the quanuty to 30. I taid 
on, however, a much larger quanuty; but | 
should imagine that from 40 io 50 loads per 
acre, weald be a fair dose fur our lignt soils.— 
To you who lave experienced the beneficial re 
sult of ashes ohained by paring and burning the 
surface, it is needless to have said any thing in 
favour of ashes obtained from burning sub-soil, 
or to mention the facility which they »fforded to 
the green crop system, to an extent not hitherto 
coutempiated ; | may however mention, that this 
year by means of ashes, 1 was enabled to raise 
three times the quantity of green crop that I had 
of white crop, aud though my farm is no doubt 
of small extent, still it shows what may be done 
on a larger scale, where yvreater facilities can 
be obtained. hough I do not apprehend that 
any wriiten account [ can give you, will afford 
half so satisiaciory an idea of the method of 
burning clay, or any kind of sub-soil of moderate 
tenacity, us occular inspection of the work, yet I 
shall give you the best description I can. The 
general method of proceeding to work, is to 
make an oblong enclosure of the dimensions of a 
small house (say 15 feet by 10) of green turf sods 
raised to the height of 34 to 4 feet. In the in- 
side of this enclosure air pipes are drawn diagon- 
ally, which communicated with holes left at each) 
corner of the exterior wall. These pipes are 
formed of sods put on edge, and the space be- 
tween them so wide only, as another sod can 
easily cover. In each of the four spaces left be- 
tween the air pipes and the outer wall, a fire is 
kindled with wood and dry turf, and then the 
whole of the inside of the enclosure, or kiln, filled 
with dry turf, which is very soon on fire, and on 
the top of that, when well kindled, is thrown the 
clay in small quantities at a time and repeated as 
often as necessary, which must be regulated by 
the intensity of the burning. The air pipes are 
of use only at first, because, if the fire burns 
with tolerable keenness, the sods forming the 
Pipes will soon be reduced to ashes. The pipe on 


the weather side of the kiln only is left open, that 
the mouths of the other three being stopped up, 


To burn the because the more looseiy the clay can be laid on, 


the external air irom the fire. In East Lothian, 
where there is abundance of clay and no great 
quantity of green turf, it would perhaps be best 
tv burn the clay in draw kilns the same as lime; 
and I apprehend your friend Mr. Bogne, will 
adopt that method. 

I am no chemist, but I suppose the sub-soil 
burnt in those kilns, is superior to the surface 
burnt in open heaps, which is the general mode 
of burning in this country, in proportion as it 
contains a much greater quantity of carbon, 
which combining with oxygen gives out carbonic 
acid, and these, as you know, according to re- 
cent discoveries in chemistry, form the food of 
vegetables. By having kept my eyes open dur- 
ing my first visit to Ireland I consider that I 
have rendered my neighbours two essential ser- 
vices ; the first by showing them how to convert 
at a moderate expense the most barren sub-soil 





ve more rapidly willit burn. I did not take ali 
he trouble above stated with my kilns, having 


parcel of them, and surrounded the fire with a 
quantity of dry turf, and, as soon as it was well 
kindled, I built round it a strong wail of sods 
and went on, adding clay to ‘he fire and sods to 
the outer walls when necessary, till the kilns 


because if the external air should come in con- 
tract with the fire, either on the top of the kiln, 
or by means of its bursting through the sides, 
the fire wili be very soon extinguised ; in short 
ihe kilns require to be attended nearly as close 
as charcoal pits. Clay is such easier burnt than 
either moss or loam—it does not undergo any 
alteration in its shape, and on ‘tat account allows 
the fire and smoke to get up easily between the 
jumps,—whereas moss and loam, by crumbling 
down, are very apt to smother the fire, unless 
carefully attended to. 

No rule can be laid down for regulating the 
size of the lumps of the clay thrown on the kiin, 
as that must depend on the state of the fire ; but 
I have found every lump completeiy burnt on 
opening the kiln, and some of them were thrown 


more readily if it be dug up and dried for a day 
or two before it be thrown on the kiln, but this 
operation is not necessary, asthe clay will burn 
though thrown on quite wet. After a kilnis 
fairly set a guing, no coal or wood, or any sort of 
combustible is necessary, the wet clay burning 
of itself, and it can only be extinguished by in- 
tention or by the carelessness of the operator,— 
the vicissitudes of the weather having hardly 

y effect on the fires, if properly attended to. 
It may perhaps be necessary to observe, that 
when the kiln is burning with great keenness, a 
stranger to the operation may be apt to think 
the fire is extinguished ; if, however, any person 
either through impatience, or too great curios- 





and not opened except the wind should veer 


As the inside of the enclosure or kil, begins 
to be filled up with clay, the outer wall must be 


ity, should insist on looking into the interior of 
the kiln, he will certainly retard, and may pos- 
sibly extinguish the fire ;—For as I mentioned 


before the chief sccret consists in keeping out 








the advantage of a quantity of old moss sticks|for the dropsy. 
ind tree roots, which I split, | kindled « large! 


wall made quite close and impervious to the! 
external air, and taking care to have the top al-lvery speedily to come into equal estimation with 
ways lightly, but compietely covered with cisy, the agricultural world, 


into excelient manure, the other by bringing 
into notice the external application of green 
liverwort (liches vulgevris) as an infallible cure 
I was laughed at when first I 
broached these matters, both by the agricultur- 
ist and medical practitioner; but having witnes- 
sed the successful results of both, I determined 
tu persevere in spite of the ridicule with which I 
was assailed, and now the most eminent physi- 
cian in the south of Scotland has declared, that 





were so large as to contain 100 loads of ashes.—he could not reconcile it to his conscience not to 
‘he principle secret consists in having the outerapply liverwort in every case of dropsy, in which 


ihe may be consulted; and clay ashes bids fair 


I am, &c. 
ALEXANDER CRAIG, - 
To Edward Boyde, Esq. 

of Merton Hail, near 

Newtown, Steward. 

The greatest part of the above letter was pub- 
lished in the 4th Vol. of the Me:noirs of the 
Pniladeiphia Society for the promotion of Agri- 
culture. 

oe 


Cancer Plaster. 


Mr. Sxinner,—Some years past, the late 
Dr, Littlejohn gave the subscriber a prescrip- 
tion, which is called “ Logan’s cancer plas- 


ter,” assuring him that he had found it an ad- 
mirable composition for removing hard tumors 


on larger than my head. Clay no doubt burns|\—having occasion for such applications, I have 


used it in several cases with complete success ; 
two of them I am satisfied would have been the 
subjects of the knife, but for this most excel- 
lent composition. Although there are some 
very excellent lead plasters and ointments in the 
London and Edinburgh Dispensatories, yet there 
is none exactly like this in consistence and 
quality. 
The method of preparing it by boiling oil to 
a consistence over the calces of lead being very 
tedious, I substituted the following short process, 
Take common Diachylon - 4 ounces 
Castile Soap - - - 3 ounce, 
White Lead, ground (as in kegs) in 

oil - - - - 3 ounces. 

Break the Diachylon into small pieces, and 
put it into a plate with two or three teaspoons- 
full of water, set this on a stove to melt, very 


gently stirring it as it melts, when melted, add 
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n the soap scraped into the finest shavings, and|barley, side by side; when taken off, cro-sthere is trom ten to twenty-five per ae — 
ns stir it till it be thoroughly incorporated, and) plough the ground plot, they both grow on ancjence in the real value of what oe 7 art 
at then add the white lead, stirring the whole, till|their state will readily decide in favour of the bar}: vantable barley ; by divesting it of the bus 
st it forms one uniform mass. MEDICUS. fey crop. raat fectually and preserving the kernel or grain 
c: = There are some very judicious remarks in ‘ndiminished, the weight proves the compara- 
iH FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. Number 40, on the subject of destroying gar jive value of nutritive substance for any purpose 
- lic, by Thomas E. Bond, (taken from Niles’s}f food, either in a liquid or in a more substan- 
it On Barley as a Fallow CYOP. Register) by frequent ploughing, and exposing} tal form as bread, 
- aie tothe winter frosts, and sowing oats and othe:| Altnough the grain is much more compact 
le Brandywine, 5th, 3mo. 1820, |crops while in culture: I can 6 er yp OP apo PDE oo eee = —_ 
it Esteemed Friend—Having made some re- efficacy of the pian, but instead of oats as an perme when ¢ rs ° ‘ 7 a9 i “ 
n, ply to “ Sidney’s inquiries concerning a sub-\¢rhausting crop which he allows, | would pro-fiable - La be —" “ 1 grain oe 
ic stitute for oats as a fallow crop, Number 40. pose the spring barley, which is considered ra-|>traw are very delicate. wed a oF i. z ve 
e- I have since had communications direct onther a preparation crop than an exhauster. kind, having much beard, retains Wels 1 ate 
of that subject, and I find from this circumstance, But good and effectual ploughing Is essentialjon the ground, and soon a ae li not tg A 
ire the culture of the spring barley, is very little t9 prevent the variic from secaing am: ngst Is ppanngs a - a " et ie fe » We rs 3 
2 | known or understood in some parts of Maryland Wheat; my land has olentiinlly abounded wit ‘sogapapenesd on that sees es quic 44 an 
r- and Virginia, which climate I should suppose is that ag pe apr ri injury aren epee we in handling; the straw not being 
: an wah ie soil, [crops since the culture of Indian corn, barley}: ttle. 
oe oon aoe | pont sales gn oe wt end when in rotation. not a sit gle head is io be If saved without wee cattle a of the 
ng duce a good return. found, where good ploughing is attended to. Itstraw, and It agrees with them well, ae more 
en I shall for the benefit of those who are de- has become proverbial sMongst millers henjof a k xalive€ effect than any other kind o — 
re sirous of making a trial, quote some experi-they see garlic in grain, that bad farming oft! ey ect He with avidity, omer being kept rend 
tI mental facts relative to the culture of barley ratber bad ploughing is ihe cause ; and it is caeaye on Spee straw, ands is generally consider- 
It- that have come immediately under my notice, Vell understood in my neighbourhood, that ajed good food for sore cattle. ue af 
es- as it regards exhausted land ; because the gene- farmer to bring grain te mill mixed plentifully) I some years past, samee uck wheat ter 
ed ral impression, even in my own neighbourhood With garlic, would be ridiculed for his slovenly /bariey, the shattenings of barley grew 4 
hi is, that it is useless to sow that grain, unless infarming. Winter ploughing, if the land is lis ht,|the buck wanes ane shout a head lands, 
rsi- a rich soil, which I believe to be an crroneous may be sown with barley as early as dry enough Where it « as not me hored by t aM on 
hat impression—we will readily acknowledge a soiJin the spring, with harrowing alone; but ifs:me heads of digg: pai A well fille a 
to abounding in fertilizing properties, needs very heavy soil it will need the plough in the spring. the frost, in October, “* thought whether it 
ich little aid nor we instruction how to cultivate. — The fall ploughing exposes to the operation of might not be cultivated * a fall —S it would 
fair But having fourteen years past, been a manufac- frost, and improves the succeeding crop of bar nerve the cant arr ig 04 wong 4 ms bast abe pared 
ith turer of that grain, and in the practice of re-ley evidently ; I have observed the difference to made further trial, this not being consistent = 
ceiving it from farmers on different soils anda single furrow in favour of fall ploughing inour ee of farming as a fallow crop : C.K. 
distant neighbourhoods, I have found in many several instances.* ’ , A 5 I ought here to note to the Editor of the 
= instances, as well from my own culture, as that, Another advantage is the forwarding the bu- pene i, he a ag ergs net mee 
of others, that upon land newly improved from siness which comes on in the spring, in succes- Sane ae pt reba Bs ‘ id aagioe strode: f “os 
astate of poverty, the heaviest grain is obtain-sion as rapid as the time will admit, to 81¥© Marylanders and Virginians were barley farmers, 
ed; that is the Acaviest in the bushel. | am rea-every crop its due portion of labour in HMEs but perhaps they might be encouraged—it is a cash 
dy to believe this rule will hold good as it res-the autumnal ploughing which may be done aricie, nev r less then $1 per bushel until this year 
ab- pects wheat, and other grain, but asit respects,With great despatch in the stalk (OU 
the barley, I think there need be no douéde thatdry. 1s often wet so late in the spring, as to 4PeDe le AQRNPBIR 
Bris a rich soil forces up too much straw, this being prevent sowing in due time, (which was the! ~  - 
weak often falls with rains and winds, that hap-|case last spring, scarcely a furrow was piough-| BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, MARCH 24, 1820. 
pen near harvest, before it i: Slled; consequent-'¢d before the beginning of the 4mo. (April) the — 
ly the grain is light; or if it should cominudstound, was too wet to admit sooner, conse- TO SUBSCRIBERS IN TOWN. 
late upright, it is so crowded by its luxuriance of que ntly — bene for good barley. All subscribers to the American Farmer, who 
rip- straw, that the grain cannot obtain that degree} The present season opens early, some ar€have hitherto received their papers within the city, 
las- of perfection it otherways might. The latter is @ving now, I sowed the 27th of last month andiare requested to call or send for them, at the Book 
ad- matter of opinion, the former are facts. I oftenshall continge at different times through the paste oS serge ree winter - the work, 
: . i * / i , or 8) 1dere ane t eet. e 
9g ee rie ey 
ave : Bes ’ y Ape ualt be mete known paper, where there are.so few subscribers in town. 
oe - rope by te cay aa ra on reno, goth states ate reputed best for this : 
e of this sort was given i e course of m ‘ "€ a 
= aa on this subject, page 396 of the Far-|#rain, they generally cultivate the 2 rowed kind; N rpg: cere Sates 
mer, the best I have observed was from New-Hamp-| *N©W> 48 this paper was candidly not undertaken 
ome Th f shire—yet. some particular crops of my neigh- with a view to private emolument, so much as with 
the € foregoing facts are related with correct- y P Ps "the wish to employ the Editor’s leisure hours, in a 
neve ness, and may be some guide for the owners ofbourhood are perhaps equal to the greater partiway that would render real service to the most im- 
and much of the exhausted land in Baltimore andjof the northern barley. : , [portant class of his fellow citizens; he ong 
Hartford counties, in the vicinity of one of the} There is no other grain Pacey 30 oun oi “wipe ey eee Fe mmpe sie: J ba cage 
il to bem, markets in the United States. Bariey ein fe a we ee pee sake—far from it. If any one thinks the contents of 
very would be one of the crops that would assist inj¢ 4 ys the American Farmer not intrinsically worth the cost 
CESS. the renovation of those miserably exhausted ; ; : dis of subscription ; let him at once decline taking it by 
ces fields if judiciously cultivated—there is no grain _Notwithstanding there were some disap-}, jetter to the Editor, on which he need not even 
1ce, we sow, that is so friendly to clover as the spring|proving remarks published in the Farmer, a fewlthe postage ; but itis expected that those whotake 
kind ; and rolled after sowing, so as to pulver |pumbers past, by theoretical reasoning against\the paper, will at once send the amount of subscrip- 
— ise every clod, there is no other crop that keepsjfall ploughing, as deteriorating the soil. = mare come eee, eee popes net 
and the soil as mellow, it consequently holds more _#acts are stubborn things, and are not to belwith the Editor ; who takes on himself the risk and 
yons- moisture in a dry season—as a further proof of| disregarded. Frost is an auxiliary to the farmer cost of the mail. We hope no gentleman will give 
very this fact, 1 would suggest a trial of oats and in many ways. Editor. ‘<8 the useless trouble of sending bills. 
_ add 
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=) ° . . . 
Spirit of Luwprovement. ‘ Lo the Editor of the American Farmer. 

When patriotic merchants not particularty engag A SUBSTITUTE FOR LAMP OIL 
ed in agricu ture instruct the masters of their ships : nl . y 
to bring home from foreign parts all that is rare and! = Save carefully the oil from a goose roasted 
apparently valuable in the way of agricultural pro-| 3 without putting any salt to it, and it will burn 
ductions, we may consider that the spirit of improve-| 6 in alamp as wellas any oil that that you can pur- 
ment has indeed taken root, and will speedily put! S “ chase at 25 or 33 centsa quart. A fat goose of 
forth good truit. ia iia 3 = the large breed we have here, weighing from 12 

An instance of this public spirit has fallen under our! .° 3 to 13 Ib. the first- year, will produce from 

notice, which not to mention, would be to do injustice! 3 S mas int t int and a hi if f i il, fit fi re 
to our own feelings, and to withhold pleasure from! “ 3 P oa pint and a hall of good oil, hit for burn- 
the numerotts friends of agricultural improvement - 2a ing in the lamp. 

in al) parts of the union; though he ventures to do, ig = ZEEE I have proved the above by actual experiment, 
it without the knowledge or consent of Major Isaac’ R 5 $52 this winter, and recommend it to all housekeep- 
M’ Kin, of this city, the merchant alluded to _ il ers. 

He deposited last week with the editor of the, | tos Mr. Ski s . nee 
Farmer, to be distributed as might s*eim best, the} <2) z & 2 te fr. trove sh ey think the above inform- 
following grains received by the brig Octavius, Cap.| St > avon worth publishing in your paper, you may 
tain Chandler, from Smyrna. | see insert it under the authority of my name. 

Wheat, from Smyrna. ie as= I consider ita great acquisition to the middle 
De from the Block Sea, called Ruchen wheat. ea aha and southern states, where we have no oil. 

arley, from Smyrna, and ate I feel persuaded that the oil from the Stur- 

Rye from the island of Naxos. = calm -/2° geon fishy which abounds in the waters of your 

The “op wheat, the barley and the rye are ins = | ethno; “Olli tenve tae nente elleat, taiel 
evidently of very superior quality. _ lz Einae ’ “nl angeenwt » Ht tried, 

We have caused them to be securely packed up 1 g|t dl Yours respectfully, < 
in boxes. and distributed to five agricultural societies [=~ .——————— A. ALEXANDER. 
in Delaware, Virginia, S. Carolina, Kentucky, and -O = ~ = Sk March 11th 1820. 

Maryland, and here we would take leave to remark x Mex aint 
instead of being divided into small parcels amongst e (Sha a|z om 
a great number of members, = — probably be - Ss She 21> me ¥ Important to Gardeners and Farmers. 
better to have each parcel cultivated by one, or at tages . fee , ea 
most not more than os persons, because when sow- - = £ zEelzse2 | T he subscriber has just received a letter per 
ed in very small quantities, many of the heads are wad 3 call l= Coleen ship Belvidera, from his correspondents in the 
not struck by the farina, and hence they do not fill. ral bs A neighbourhood of Liverpool, to whom he sent 
Has not this effect been observed by persons more = = = Blame an order Jast fall, for garden and field seeds, and 
experienced? When therefore, small quantities only Ss « kk ke fully expected them by the above-mentioned ship; 
can be had for trial, that smail quantity had better D _ S t however, his hopes have been quite disappointed, 
net be subdivided ; let the experiment be made by 3 5 <i owing to his friends not having received half their 
one hand, only take care that that hand be a steady ~~ eo} £ |] +8 ' 8 f oO g§ rec a 
and careful one, always exacting a promise to report - S Ry S| = jw stock of seeds, from the grounds in the different 
every particular, whether favourable or otherwise. < = | 13 plo nm — parts of the kingdom. In consequence of a se- 
a ~ S ke lll vere frost which had prevailed upwards of two 
_ i We had noticed Mr. French’s establishment, _ 2 & ig = Z| aes months, all the canals and rivers were quite fro- 
= a ae re Compaliea aoe Se rates Bape S a 5 Pile sin an zen over, and the roads being almost impassa- 
K 5 tO : Ss. on >) i] ' . 1@ tn > 
We hope Mr. French’s undertaking will receive as he ae Selia- = ble, land carriage would have Pepe od — much 
it deserves, ample encouragement. = — 2 ine eo aon expense on heavy articles, this was the reason 
CO S Belo ac why they did not ship by the Belvidera; as the 
AMERICAN BEEF. = — ae EFRON subscriber restricted them particularly to ship no 

It is probable that fatter and finer cattle were never > mean |e ek seeds but such as they could warrant genuine, of 
slaughtered in any country than those now to be seen = RS [moisture oe the different sorts, also fresh and the produc- 
at the slaughter house of Messrs, George and John _ Ss 25|0o OR tion of last summer. From what the subscri- 
Rusk. 62) a/5 2) 3: ber himself has experienced, and what he has 

1. Maryland —A heifer raised by governor Ridge- - > gi 41.8 as : mas agi Ses ’ 
voor fatted by John Barney, of Port Penn, =, ° 5 3 yo oa aa rs credibly informed by others of long = 

’ Delaware, of the Bakewell! crossed with the a z ino 2 ert — -" yen, farming in this 
Gough breed. ' = se * neighbourh » he has no hesitation in assert- 

2. Delaware.—A cow of immense size, raised and - < 2 & 2s ing that the greater part of the seeds import- 

_ _ fatted by Mr. Barney. | fatted by M oie So ed here, are a complete imposition onthe pub- 

* i otc ome, mer Virginia seue = Fr lic. He can further assert from correct in- 
ont ) 1ison, ’ . -—|F ||e * * . ‘ ‘ : 

4, Pennslvania,—The tallest bullock perhaps ever; P z = Zl. formation, that there have been houses in the 
slaughtered in any country, raised and fatted o Pe a seed trade, in the habit of shipping old seeds 
by Mr. M’Intire of Chester county. ‘, & } 5° to their customers. The subscriber deems it 

Hartford County, Md.—A bullock of very superior ae oj% || |* his duty to acquaint his friends and the pub- 
quality, raised by Mr. Lee. b = mlS5(% ce S lic, that by the next ship that offers to take 

in ae peo Te oes & Rice } ees will S |? “3 freight for Baltimore, he confidently expects a 
bein the Marsh market for sale; where it is hoped ~ ‘2] 2 : © ae supply of the most useful garden and field seeds, 
for the honour of our city, and the character of cur S)e5|--6 which he will warrant and sell on the most 
market, they will meet with ready saie, at a fair * i2 z Ela oc reasonable terms, and of which he will give 
price. Baltimore may now be considered at least —t- al due notice through the medium of the several 
equal to any market on the continent, for the fine se public prints. 
quality of its beef and pages Of = a — a cee ROBERT CABMICHAEL. 
Peet OF REEE OE UR Given mi Ce gi ———T 74 Baltimore Street, corner of Lemmon. 
= 
SECOND VOLUME. 5 
ealVShareon band great variety of valuable original esars, and nu = BALTIMORE, 
latter are euts of machines used in making turnpike roads, and clean- 
mg taking up trees and stumps, spliting large timbers,) c. P ° { a £ YY B | S Skinner 
Gcnieting Guatahes, free Se. &c. — rinted for J. 5S. ie 
“tS hs, 
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